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Problems and Resources of 
American Dentistry” | 


HAROLD HILLENBRAND, D.D.S. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
cuss trends of any sort without standing 
off from the subject to see the whole 
problem in proper perspective. When the 
atomic bomb fell with mushrooming 
devastation on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the world at the start of its new atomic 
age properly echoed the words of the 
poet, “there are no islands any more’. 
There are no tight little areas of isolation, 
no islands walled secure against the cor- 
roding elements that are a part of our 
working civilization. 

Concerned as we are with our own prob- 
lems in our own day, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to realize that these flow quite natu- 
rally out of the events of an earlier time. 
Every piece of news, whether it be flashed 
in the headlines or spoken glibly by a 
doom-voiced announcer, has its roots and 
its explanations in earlier efforts, earlier 
programs and earlier events. No group, 
particularly one which concerns itself with 
the health and welfare of human beings, 
can isolate itself against other parts of 
the social economy. Trends in dentistry 
follow the myriad trends in industry, poli- 
tics, commerce, social security and finance. 
To understand our own trends, we must 
therefore fit our own little squares and 
circles into the patchwork of other 


* Presented at the Greater Pittsburgh Dental Meeting, 
October 29, 1947. 
(The outhas is the general secretary of Pa 4. 2 A. 
and the former editor of the pl of the 
He became the chief executive of the A. b: x a 
October, 1946. A graduate of the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Loyola University, he was engaged in 
soa a? ~ from 1930 to 1945, when he became 
A. he ra a former of the 
Mime Dental journal, and ee _Pormieney Review 
| Society. Dr. Hill d is an 
pie essor of ethics oa “social relations at 
Chicago lege of Dental Surgery.) 


.Squares and circles that we know as prog. 
ress and civilization. 


I. TRENDS TOWARD 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
AND SOCIALIZATION 


To gain this perspective, then, let us 
go back to a young country, making 
strong its newly-won independence. The 
century has just turned and the vigorous 
1800's are just started. Nine out of ten 
American families live on farms, produc- 
ing ninety per cent of the products 
needed to make themselves self-sufficient. 
It takes nineteen farmers to raise enough 
surplus food to feed one man in the city. 
The standard of living is not high. Com 
munication and travel between communi 
ties is non-existent or arduous. Social 
security is in the hands of the individual 
who uses primitive weapons to proted 
himself from the ordeals of flood, fire, 
attack, hunger and disease. This is the 
economy of the land, of human energy, 
of human muscles and brawn. 

Not many decades later, the machines 
came; the mower, the reaper, the steam 
engine, the lathe, the telephone and the 
telegraph. These were more efficient than 
human hands and some of the labor oa 
the farm was not now needed. This dit 
placed labor moved to the new cities 
which were now beginning to sprawl be 
side the river and railroad to make still 
more machines. These people provided 
goods for the farmers who, in turn, pre 
duced food for the workers. An era of 
urbanization had begun. The age of the 
machine had started. 
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The march of the machines continued 
and was accompanied by immigration 
which brought still more workers. This 
excess of manpower was not needed to 
produce strict essentials so it was put to 
work providing luxuries: plumbing, elec- 
tric lights, railroad cars, pianos, printing 
machinery and phonographs. This flood 
of production manifested itself in higher 
and higher standards of living, in increas- 
ing use of machines and in the final 
impetus to the development of great 
populations in the great industrial centers. 
America had moved from the land to the 
tenement and, in so doing, had achieved 
a standard of living that had never be- 
fore been dreamed of. But the cities 
themselves created new problems and 
needs; housing, sanitation, fire protection, 
social and health security. The unit of 
protection, in a few decades, had been 
transferred from the individual to the col- 
lective unit known as the community. 

This economy of the machine remained 
in precarious balance. As new machines 
displaced new labor, new inventions and 
new products provided new outlets. Once, 
when this balance was strained to the 
breaking point, Henry Ford pioneered 
the production line of modern industry 
that gave work to thousands and cheap 
transportation to millions. The isolation 
of the farmer and his land was destroyed. 

In 1929, for reasons too complicated 
to rehearse here, the balanced economy 
disintegrated: there was unemployment, 
depression, hunger and disaster. The eco- 
nomic machine was out of balance. No 
new inventions this time came to the res- 
cue and, for the first time, the govern- 
ment began to make work through public 
projects. The era of the managed economy 
had begun. The city and state apparently 
no longer functioned efficiently as units 
of social security, as they had earlier, and 
the people turned to the Federal govern- 
ment for securities which they had for- 
merly provided for themselves. Federal 
agencies were now created to protect bank 


deposits, to protect loss on crops, to safe- 
guard securities and investments, to regu- 
late industry, and even to provide food, 
clothing, health care and shelter. A new 
era of federalization was in the making. 
And it is this era which gives rise to the 
trends which are of significance to den- 
tistry and the dental trades. Let us look 
at any example. 

Prior to 1935, the United States had 
no Federal system of social security. The 
states and communities tried to do this 
job for themselves. In 1935, however, 
came the milestone of the Social Security 
Act. This Act provided money to the 
states for certain purposes: unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, aid to de- 
pendent children and unemployment com- 
pensation. The Act contained no medical, 
dental or health benefits for political 
reasons. There was too much domestic 
Opposition to entrusting this important 
phase of social security to the Federal 
government. 

It is important to remember that al- 
most all of the health legislation bills that 
have been discussed so much—the Wag- 
ner bills and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills—came as amendments to the Social 
Security Act to provide the health care 
which was omitted in 1935. The basic 
pattern of the Act of 1935 furnishes a 
good clue as to trends in health legisla- 
tion for some time to come. 

No sooner had the country begun 
slowly to fight its way out of the depres- 
sion, when a new stimulus began to be 
felt: the coming of the second World 
War. There is no point in retelling the 
story of the war years: their memory is 
still too fresh and their suffering too 
poignant to demand that. But it should 
be pointed out that war dislocates all 
economies, starts trends off in a new di- 
rection. The trend in dental education is 
an apt case in point. It is still too early 
however, to determine with any finality 
the patterns that will be developed as a 
direct result of the war. Some trends are 
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discernible, particularly in the political 
field, but it is likely that these will wax 
or wane with what happens to an econ- 
omy that is still seeking its level after 
reconversion. 

In a country that began with a rural 
economy,, then, the insistent challenge of 
progress soon led to an urban, mechan- 
ized economy with the individual losing 
some of his identity in rapidly growing 
communities. The standard of living and 
production increased until a depression 
wiped out these gains and necessitated 
new types of intervention by the Federal 
government. This intervention necessarily 
increased during the war and, at the 
moment, we are poised at a point of 
decision. Will the normal champing at 
wartime Federal controls cause a return 
to more individualistic management by 
state or community ; or will new economic 
upsets intensify the pattern of Federal 
intervention that has already been laid. 
The years that lie immediately ahead will 
see the solution and, on it will depend 
the trends in dentistry, the other profes- 
sions, industry and finance. 


II. PRESENT TRENDS IN THE 
NATION 

That brief introduction points the way 
of the larger trends. Let us examine the 
ones more closely related to the topic at 
hand. What are our present problems and 
are there discernible trends ? 

National Population and Income.—The 
amount of dental: care that can be pro- 
duced is directly related to population, to 
national and individual income. The for- 
tunes of the dental trades are related di- 
rectly to the amount of dental care that 
can be given. What are the facts and 
what are the estimates ? 

The total number of consumers (popu- 
lation) in 1940 was 132.5 million. This 
will rise in 1950 to 144 million and to 
155 million in 1960 assuming, of course, 
that prospective parents go on doing the 
things they are expected to do by the 


statisticians. The national work week is 
expected to continue its decline from 4 
hours in 1940 to 37.7 hours in 19% 
raising the number of employed to @ 
million in that year. 

National income in 1940 was 77 bib 
lion. This is expected to rise to 105 
billion in 1950 and to 122 billion ig 
1960. If these figures hold, the dental 
trades can expect increased expansion 
because the amount of dental care pro 
vided is directly related to national im 
come. 

Dental Needs and Income.—Individual 
dental needs will not vary very much in 
the years. ahead, but overall need will in 
crease because of population increases, 
The demand for dentistry should be 
greatly intensified by the multiplication 
of dental health educational measures at 
all levels. The expansion of dental de 
mand (provided there are sufficient den 
tists to meet it) leads directly to more 
dental care. 

Increase in demand is readily reflected 
in the incomes of dentists. Between 1941 
and 1944, the average gross income. of 
dentists was almost doubled: the average 
gross income in 1941 was $7,800; ia 
1944, average gross income was slightly 
more than $13,000. The average net im 
come, before the inevitable income taxes, 
in 1944 was more than $8,000. This 
means that dentists needed more dental 
supplies in order to produce this higher 
income and, I am sure that this is reflected 
in the sales sheets of the dental trades. 

Gross expenditures for dental care ia 
the U. S. in 1941 amounted to approx 
imately one-half billion dollars. In 1944, 
it is estimated that this expenditure rose 
to 650 million dollars, an increase of 
about 30 per cent. No good estimates are 
available, but if the trend continues, 
gross expenditures for dental care should 
reach 750 million and more in the next 
few years. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that total expenditures for 


medical care are regularly about five pet 
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cent of national consumption expendi- 
tures and that expenditures for dental 
care are regularly five per cent of total 

itures for medical care. If both 
increase, therefore, the dental trades can 
look to a continuing expansion of their 
market and, conversely, if national in- 
come is lowered to a decreasing market. 

It is also interesting to note that, over 
a period of years, about one-half of one 
per cent of total consumption expendi- 
tures are devoted to dental care. This 
index is accurate enough to provide a 
guide for the future. 

Dental Personnel. — The amount of 
dental care that can be delivered is lim- 
ited to the amount that can be produced 
by dentists and dental hygienists. The 
population status of the profession there- 
fore, provides an important trend. 

In 1940, there were 7,720 under- 
graduates in the schools of the country, 
with an average of 198 students per 
school. As of last October (1946) there 
were 8,287 students in the schools with 
an average of 207 per school. As the en- 
tollment figure reaches 10,000 it is ap- 
proaching its maximum for the present 
number of schools. There are good indi- 
cations that this saturation point will be 
reached in the next few years since the 
number of candidates is now considerably 
im excess of the places available. 

In order to show how classes are in- 
creasing as a result of the G. I. Bill and 
other stimuli, let us examine the class 
figures for October, 1946. At that time 
there were: 

2,157 seniors 1,696 juniors 
1,458 sophomores 2,974 freshmen 

There were also 1,754 other students 

(graduate students, post-graduate stu- 


dents and hygienists) in the forty schools. 

It is a safe assumption to state that for 
a number of years, the schools will pro- 
duce an increased number of dentists. 
The possibility of establishing new dental 
schools in Alabama, North. Carolina, 
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Colorado, Utah and Connecticut will also 
be a factor. 

Dental Legislation.—Legislation is an 
important guide post for the future. 
Legislation in the health field showed 
quite clearly the trend toward federaliza- 
tion. The various Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bills, which in reality were amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act of 1935, 
tried to establish federally controlled sys- 
tems of health insurance. That trend was 
weakened. A new Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill was introduced a few weeks ago 
and seems to have no possible chance for 
passage. The reason for this important 
change is that the political complexion of 
the country has changed: there is a dis- 
cernible trend away from federalization 
and toward the strengthening of state and 
community programs. 

The Taft Bill (S. 545) is a case in 
point. This bill, in general, limits the par- 
ticipation of the Federal government to 
the provision of funds. It does not at- 
tempt to provide health care for all of the 
people but only for those with low in- 
comes. It proposes to place control of the 
health programs in the hands of the state 
and community and not in the hands of 
the Federal government. It makes direct 
provision for a dental program which will 
cost $8,000,000 for the first year and in- 
crease to $20,000,000 the fifth year. This 
will be matched by equal sums from the 
states. It also makes provision for addi- 
tional funds for dental research. 

If the Taft bill passes, by 1952, 70 to 
80 per cent of all children between 5 and 
18 will receive periodic dental inspection. 
More than 95 per cent of all children 
between 10 and 13 will be given annual 
inspection, and it is certain that this will 
have an important influence on dental 
demand if accompanied by a sound pro- 
gram of dental health education. 

The Taft bill has a fair chance of pas- 
sage; the A. D. A. Research Bill, which 
provided the rn for one section of 
the Taft bill, has just been favorably re- 


ported by a Senate Committee and has a 
good chance of passing. No other health 
bill is getting important consideration at 
the moment and even the Taft bill is not 
likely to get formal attention before the 
end of the year. 

The trend in legislation, therefore, is 
toward the more conservative, toward 
state controlled programs which empha- 
size care for those who are unable to pay 
for it themselves. If this trend continues, 
the immediacy of so-called compulsory 
health imsurance at the Federal level is 
not very great. 

Thus far, then, we have examined the 
basic trends in this country and the more 
particular ones which apply to dentistry 
and the dental trades. Now, briefly, let us 
see what resources we have to work with 
and to examine the programs to which 


they can be applied. 


If. RESOURCES OF THE FUTURE 


In order to anticipate and intercept 
trends that are beneficial to dentistry, it 


is necessary to know something about the 
profession. 

The American Dental Association is 
undertaking many studies which will re- 
veal new facts about the profession and 
its problems. And these facts, in turn, 
will enable all of us to plan more intelli- 
gently. 

A, D. A. Directory.—Nobody knows 
how many dentists there are in the United 
States, although there are many guesses. 
Three years ago the A. D. A. began a 
systematic study of dental personnel with 
a view to compiling the first complete 
directory since 1928. The task has been 
tremendous. No name has been listed 
until it could be verified through mem- 
bership, through listing in a telephone 
directory or through direct correspond- 
ence. Members and non-members alike 
are listed, together with address, year and 
school of graduation and specialty. The 
listing is alphabetic by states and alpha- 
betic for the nation. More extensive in- 


ie 


formation will be on file in the Central 
Office. This Directory will be issued a 
the end of July. It will contain the names 
of 78,000 authenticated dentists, with ap. 
proximately 15,000 additional ones bei 
listed. Through this study alone, we must 
revise our concepts about the number of 
dentists. There is good evidence now to 
show that there are between 80,000 and 
85,000. 


The Directory will be kept up-to-date 
and a monthly supplemental service will 
be available about the first of the year, 

Dental Laboratories. — The dental 
trades and the dental profession havea 
deep interest in the dental laboratory. Too 
little is known about this complex and 
thorny problem. The future relations be 
tween the laboratories and the profession 
are not clear. In an effort to solve this 
problem, the first of a series of confer 
ences was held on June 13, 14 and 1S ia 
Chicago. Others will be held later and 
will include representatives from all lab 
oratory groups and from groups of tect 
nicians in an effort to place this relation 
on a permanent and constructive basis. 

A recent survey indicates that at the 
present there are 5,177 laboratories inthe 
country with 19,258 laboratory workers. 
At present, there are 4,972 technicians 
being trained, 4,170 of these under the 
G. I. Bill. Of these, it is estimated that 
3,500 can be absorbed each year. Dental 
schools are manifesting a renewed intet 
est in the training of dental technicians 
and, if this increases to any extent, there 
should be a constructive trend 
placing the dental technician under higher 
standards of education and conduct. 


Aptitude Testing. — The Association 
has recently inaugurated a five-year pie 
gram to determine and measure the quali 
ties that make a good dentist through @ 
program of aptitude testing. This 
result in less wastage of the precious 
space that is available in the 
schools and should also make a dired 
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contribution to increased quality of gradu- 
ating students. 

Long-Range Program. — The Associa- 
tion is also devoting considerable atten- 
tion to its long-range program for dental 
health in this country: dental research, 
dental health education and dental care. 
Workshops in which dentists of a state 
or community meet for three days to dis- 
cuss the best ways of solving their local 
problems, are being held continually and 
it is hoped to expand these soon to all 

who have an authentic interest in 

the problems of dental health. The work- 

can be a most helpful device for 

stimulating the interest of a community 
in dental health. 

The Association is also revising its 
program of dental health education. A 
study is now being conducted of the pres- 
ent program and, in the near future, a 
greatly expanded program of dental 
health education will be inaugurated. This 
program will be based on the best tech- 
nical advice and methods that are avail- 
able and, in the long run, should have a 
good effect on keeping dental demand at 
a high level. 

Other Resources. — Many other pro- 
grams of the Association are being ex- 
amined in order to increase their useful- 
ness to dental health service. For example, 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics will 
shortly announce a new program designed 
to assist realistically all those who have a 
constructive interest in the promotion of 
dental health. It is hoped that this new 
approach will remove some obstacles of 
the past and create new levels of coop- 
tration between the dental profession and 
the dental trades. 

Technological Resources. — Not the 
least of the resources of dentistry in ful- 
filling trends, is the vast amount of tech- 
nological skill that is available to the 
profession from the various branches of 
the dental inlustry. Every experience of 
those who served in foreign lands during 
the war, indicates that American equip- 


ment and supplies far surpassed that of 





all of the other countries. In no small 
measure, this has contributed to making 
American dentistry the best in the world. 
The Association is undertaking an ex- 
panded program of clinical research in . 
dental materials and the data derived 
from these studies will be made freely 
available. Only if dental technology keeps 
pace with an expanding dental program, 
can American dentistry maintain the 
leadership that has characterized it for so 
many years. And that is a job in which 
skill and know-how of the dental trades 
are needed. 


IV. THE PROGRAM FOR THE 
FUTURE 


We have seen up till now, the trends 
of the national economy and the trends 
of the dental economy. We have analyzed 
some of the resources that are available 
for the future. But none of these are sig- 
nificant, if there is no planned and co- 
ordinated program for the future in 
which all agencies interested in improved 
dental health have a part. 

1. The prime requisite of utilizing 
trends in a constructive program is the 
active cooperation of all groups in the 
dental family. No single member of it is 
independent. Their fortunes rise and fall 
together. The prosperity and success of 
one can, with intelligent cooperation, be- 
come the prosperity and success of all. 
Your president, Clayton Conklin, in his 
presidential address indicated that he had 
high hopes for new levels of cooperation. 
As a répresentative of the dental profes- 
sion, I can give you full assurances that 
this hope is shared by the American Den- 
tal Association. There is no problem in 
dentistry that should not have mutual dis- 
cussion ; and there are few that can not be 
solved by cooperation. 

2. Both the profession and the dental 
trades must improve their public rela- 
tions. Dentistry, with a vigorous program 
of education, must convince all people 

(Comtinued on Page 127) 


A Philadelphia Forty - Viner . 


“Then came the visits to Rio Janeiro 
and Valparaison and the gale off the Horn 
which took us away into the Antarctic 
Ocean with its forest of icebergs and 
spouting park of whales, and the final 
entrance into the Golden Gate and the 
landing in the canvas & adobe city of San 
Francisco!” Vividly in his trenchant style 
Josiah Foster Flagg a half century later 
thus recalled the setting of his great ad- 
venture in the golden year of 1849. 

Although this adventure was to extend 
over a period of six years, it was but an 
episode in his full, satisfying life. A 
member of an old New England family 
which moved to Philadelphia in 1842, 
he was the son of Dr. John Foster Brew- 
ster Flagg, a dentist, and a pioneer in the 
use of ether. His distinguished grand- 
father, Dr. Josiah Flagg, was reputedly 
the first native-born American dentist. 

In due course Josiah Foster Flagg em- 
braced the same career. Seldom have three 
successful generations of a family been so 
closely identified with the rise and prog- 
ress of a profession as have the Flaggs, for 
this last Dr. Flagg was to reach a unique 
position in the field, he is remembered as 
a short, thick-set man. His operating chair, 
a relic of a former generation, was simply 
an ordinary chair except for its high legs 
and pillow headrest. At work he looked 
through a lens attached to a stick which 
he held between his teeth. For all these 
peculiarities his whole life was character- 
ized by a ready and quick perception and 
the development of the most progressive 
ideas. 

Before embarking on the gold rush 
Dr. Flagg had attended the Jefferson 
Medical College and, moreover, had re- 
ceived instruction in dentistry from both 

* An abstract from “A Philadelphia Forty-Niner’’ 


published in the Pennsylvania azine History 
and Bi for October wer feaghelen re- 


946. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society for 
the republication of this article by Harold L. Faggart. 


ceived from 


his father and his uncle, a Boston dentig 
for whom he was named. After his retum 
from California, he was graduated from 
the Philadelphia College of Dental Sur 
gery and entered his father’s office 
Through his professional skill and gentle 
ness in operating he soon gained a lucm 
tive practice and became an expert gold 
worker and administrator of chloroform, 
ether, and nitrous oxide for the extraction 
of teeth. 


In 1863, he became a member of the 
first faculty of the new Philadelphia Den- 
tal College (now the Temple University 
School of Dentistry) and served until 
1870, when the demands of his large pa- 
vate practice caused him to resign. He 
returned to the faculty in 1879 and con 
tinued with it until 1896. During this 
period, in 1889, Dr. Flagg relinquished 
the practice of dentistry to confine his 
activities to the College and to research 
He was a teacher of marked ability, & 
thusiastic, witty, and inventive. 


His great interest was in the problem 
of tooth saving. The current expression, 
“Any tooth worth saving should be filled 
with gold,” appeared fallacious to him 
He contended that there were cases whet 
gold was an unsafe filling to use. The 
fillings which proved better tooth savers 
in such cases owed their efficiency, not 
being more plastic, but to the fact that 
they were electrically more in harmony 
with the tooth structure. This constituted 
the New Departure which Dr. Flagg 
publicized in 1877. 

However this theory may be entertained 
today it accomplished its purpose in te 
mendously stimulating interest in plastic 
fillings and raising them from a doubtful 
position in the realm of quackery to that 
of reputable practice. Several years later 
he published his first edition of Plastit 
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and Plastic Fillings. His research in this 
field was exhaustive and extended over a 


period of forty years. 

On November 25, 1903, Dr. Josiah 
Foster Flagg died at his Swarthmore 
home at the age of seventy-five. It is 
through the kindness of his surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Henry V. Gummere, that 
we offer here excerpts from his papers 

ing to his experiences as a Forty- 


Niner 
N. B. W. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
J. FOSTER FLAGG 


January 1, 1849. Laid awake until after 
12 o'clk saw the birth of 1849. Had a 
strong presentment that something which 
would influence my life would happen 
this year. 

January 23, 1849. California stock 
high! I have determined to go if I can 
raise the funds. : 

January 26, 1849. California ‘fever’ on 
the increase with Chester & self — took 
advertisement to “Ledger” in the after- 
noon. 

January 27, 1849. Advertisement out 
this day. 

(For CALIFORNIA—TWO GENTLE- 

are desirous of going to California, 
who are perfectly acquainted with the 
process of Smelting, Refining, and Assay- 
ing, the precious metals. Also, of collect- 
ing Quicksilver, and willing to engage 
with any company going thither, on rea- 
sonable terms, or for their passages will 
obligate themselves to render the Com- 
pany their entire service until satisfaction 
is given. Reference given, Address A. Z. 
No, 68 Race Street, Philadelphia (Public 
Ledger, February 27, 1848). 


LETTER OF J. FOSTER FLAGG 


San Francisco Decr. 22nd. 1849 

My dear Father, 
. .. | don’t know what I shall do about 
i yet; as for following mining, I 
feel about as you do concerning it. I had 
considerable practice on the vessel & suc- 
in plugging one or two very dif- 
ficult places to my satisfaction. I extracted 
some twenty or thereabouts, one I made 
four attempts at and had actually wrapped 
“Key” but disliking to give up the 
forceps (they were my pet pair!) I tried 
ified by a clean 
removal. It was the posterior lower molar, 
tight side & was decayed below the . 
. McClintock had 2 Ibs of chloroform 


every drop of whith evaporated during 
the passage! I looked at mine often & it 
is as yet just as it was. I have seen no 
advertisement of it here & think I have 
about all in the ae I am “keeping 
dark.” It may be of service. I was pleased 
to hear of your continued success with 
Ether. I have used chloroform twice for 
extracting, once by inhali with head- 
ache following and oar te immediate 
aplication with gratifying results. 

I have heard nothing of Roper & think 
he has not yet arrived. When he does I 
shall call upon him & will see what he 
intends doing. He will find this place not 
much like his fine Arch Street residence ; 
the best houses have calico partitions & a 
more flimsy built town you could not 
imagine, we have several nights much 
feared a fire, which should it get started 
would inevitably destroy the entire place. 


(Dr. Flagg has reference to Dr. Louis 
Roper, a very prominent dentist in Phila- 
delphia, who succeeded Dr. Edward Hud- 
son im practice, who left Philadelphia in 
1849. He is said to have lost his fortune 
in California and to have died at sea on 
his return to Philadelphia. ) 


June 17, 1850 
Dearest Father, 

Tomorrow I expect to leave here for 
more northern diggings but I think the 
“Mokelomies” river will end my journey. 
Chester & I have bought a beautiful bay 
horse & our two companions have an 
equally good grey—we shall pack our 
bedding, tools etc. on these . . . We are 
now in what is called “dry diggings” & 
the water which runs in the ravines is 
now entirely gone—for the last two 
weeks we have not more than made ex- 
penses—but Chester & Frank have re- 
ported favorably & we are off. We shall 
stop at every good place on the road & 
dig & shall therefore probably be some 
two weeks going 40 miles. 

I have just put an American coined 
five dollar piece in my bag for extracting 
a tooth; my business is improving! 


Mokelomies River. July 27, 1850 
My dear Father, 

You may remember that I brot: two 
bottles of Chlofm. with me. One of them 
I left in my trunk at San F. & the other 
is now in my valise nearly as full as at 
first. I have used it on several occasions 
of extracting teeth & for two or three 
deep splinters, I have also my kreosote, 
alum, etc, with me, but I believe in my 
last I told you that the Indians stole all 
my medicines one night: fortunately I 
kept my dental medicines & instruments 
in my valise under my head & thus saved 
them. 





Mokelummines River Jan'y 24th/51 
My dearest Father, 

And now for Dentistry, much as I de- 
sire to practice that profession, & deter- 
mined as I am to try it—I yet wish to 
have an anchor to windward, in the shape 
of “a few hundreds” should be necessary 
for me to follow something else. 

Since I have been from home I have 
never known what it is to want, thank 
God, I have always had enough & have 
been well cared for. I landed, you know, 
in San F. with $15—$10 of which was 

in expenses immediately, but 
from that time I have had enough to 
gratify every wish. It is true I have not 
extravagant nor have I had many 
desires to gratify but tho’ all things in 
this country take money still I have al- 
ways had enough, & it has come easy. 
Even at “Gold digging” we never think 
of hurting ourselves hard work — I 
have — out of bed & plugged a 
tooth while one of the others got k- 
fast, for which I received “half an 
ounce” ! 


Dry Creek Feby 6th 1852 
You will probably be surprised to learn 
that after all my change of occupation I, 
instead of going to the “hill to practice 
Dentistry,” concluded to “try on mining” 
again for a while, & am consequently now 
a Digger. I am on Dry Creek, about 18 
miles south of Mokelumnes Hill, & am 
using one of my mules to cart dirt. I am 
still in company with Capt. Tylee & son 
Richd. who in adversity as well in pros- 
e have “shouldered their part of the 
og. 
Chilean Gulf April 4th. 1852 
My plans are the same as formerly. I 
am coming home “Bye and Bye” with 
the intention of finishing my Medical 
Education & practicing if I am able, but 
wether I graduate or not I have the title 
—which was given me first by old Don 
Carlos Davis—for curing a very bad sore 
on his leg which I dressed & washed 
twice each day for some five or six weeks 
& at last healed—after which there was 
no equal to “his medico” & he sent me 
considerable practice in the Dental line. 
Gradually all hands were putting the 
handle to my name but at last when after 
having had the pleasure of plugging two 
teeth for Dr. Thompson a St Louis & 
telling him, very politely, that I was not 
in the habit, ever, of charging gentlemen 
in the Profession — then it was like 
Figaro “Dr” here “Dr” there & “Dr” 
everywhere!!! . . . So that, with what 
practice I have had in Diarhean — Rheu- 
matism — Fever & Ague etc. etc. I think 
that I shall be able to graduate with one 
year more of Lectures at “Jefferson” with 
ever so much honours. 
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Mokelumnes River t. 27, 

Dear Father, Sept. 29 

I have often had moments when I ab 
most resolved to pack up & leave in the 
next steamer, but to tell the truth I dag 
not. I know that the increased valuatiog 
of property must in the course of a shor 
time, a few years at farthest, give mea 
snug little sum; & I am afraid to give up 
& take a fresh start, with, what might be 
called, nothing. A few days since I per 
formed the operation 


Mokelumnes June 10th/54 


Death Father, 
Now we have the “Ranche”. Sx 


decreased ih value. But we have horses, 
wagon, turkeys, chickens, crop & Ranch 
—& if we can sell them, I think I an 
raise enough to get home, & pay my 
medical education . . . 


Mokelumnes River Oct 15th 1854 

My dear Father, ; 
I don’t think that in my last letter that 
I gave you an account of the destruction 
of our famous “Mokelumnes Hill” ; altho’ 
‘ere this you may have seen some mention 
of it in the journals for it was, and is! 


couple of hours—all in the village were 
well off, and many quite rich, but in the 
short time between daybreak & sunrise all 
were penniless . . . 


NOTES OF DR. FLAGG ENCLOSED 


WITH A MAP OF CALIFORNIA 


It was a great grass-hopper year (1855) 
and half our crop was lost, but we saved 
our sweet potatoes, and it was from these, 
and my share of Ranch stuff, that, on 
hearing of the extreme illness and 
able almost immediate death of my Mother 
in August, I left at once for home via 
Nicaragua arriving in Sept 1855. My ides 
was to return as promptly as circumstances 
wd permit, but as my Mother lived of 
from month to month, but always a little 
worse, 1 cd not think of leaving her thus. 
I therefore took a course of lectures in the 
“Philadelphia College of Dental Surgery” 
in which my father was Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology—and graduated 
in 1856. 

In a month after my graduation my 
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mother died—but circumstances so de- 
ddedly pointed to remaining in Philad. 
that ia so—and the results seem to 
have proved cay a ly my “life work” 
was to 


that all things were as they were. 
My California teaching has been worth 


b me more then its weight is gold, s 
— wildly eting 0d 
ully vari wi 
coteeinn’ Bie ey Fey Se 
ta seemed, me for the est for = 
country I was in. I gained a 
Siqeeve self clients —« fend of be 
and aggressive attributes that have given 
life-work; a rare 


— children that are a comfort and 
ight, and a home, such as is vouch- 
safed most rarely. 

Que voules vous de plus? 








PROBLEMS AND RESOURCES OF AMERICAN DENTISTRY— 


(Cont. from Page 123) 


that she has a valuable health service to 
ofier—a service that will contribute ma- 
terially to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. The dental trades likewise, must 
overcome some traditional attitudes on 
the part of the profession in the interest 
of the common good. Your amazing 
achievements during the period of the 
war to make good dental service possible 
by a continual flow of good materials 
should be given the emphasis that they 
deserve. The natural impatience of many 
at necessary wartime restrictions can be 
dissolved by a careful program of profes- 
sional relations whose object is to prove 
that all of us are serving the common 
cause. This task is an important one for 
the dental trades if sound relations with 
the profession are to continue on a per- 
manently productive basis. 


3. Out of this program will come, I am 


sure, a greater understanding on the part 
of all who work in this great health serv- 
ice. Only if that understanding is deep, 
unchanging and sympathetic to the tasks 
of each group, can there be permanent 
geod will and cooperation. As new trends 
Open up new fields of conjecture and en- 
terprise so, too, will this understanding 


open up new areas of usefulness for the 
dental profession and the dental trades. 
And only if such social utility is demon- 
strated beyond every doubt to the Ameri- 
can people, can American dentistry hold 
to its high objective of bringing more 
and better health care to more of the 
American people. 
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SKeliil Bureaucracy—A Cosher on 
a Enterprise 


Georce A. CoLEMAN, D.DS. 
Member of the Executive Committee of the National Committee of Dentists 


Attempts of the Republicans in 1947 
to slash government expenditures met 
with a minimum of success. The avowed 
six billion cut took a back seat to the 
two billion dollar reduction actually 
achieved. However, if the Republicans 
failed in substantial tangible gains, they 
succeeded in another intangible way. 


When the time came to scrutinize the 
proposed budget, certain Congressmen 
and Congressional subcommittees dis- 
covered the tremendous power exerted 
by the federal bureacuracy to influence 
legislation. Of the many movements un- 
derfoot by this threat to American gov- 
ernment, none is more ominous than the 
pressure being put on Congress for the 
passage of a national compulsory health 
insurance law. 


In the statute books of the United 
States there is a law which forbids fed- 
eral employees to try to influence legis- 
lation or to use federal funds to influ- 
ence legislation. That this law is not 
being properly enforced can clearly be 
seen in the information uncovered by the 
above-mentioned Congressmen and sub- 
committees. 


Representative Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts, im a recent article in 
Reader's Digest entitled ““Our Most Dan- 
gerous Lobby,” clearly explains the 
crafty workings of the federal bureau- 
cracy in its battle to expand at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. The most startling 
example of bureaucracy’s tactics cited by 


Congressman Herter was in the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, 


Found badly in need of overhauling 
overstaffed ‘and padded with unqualified 
personnel, this bureau was not voted the 
desired increase, but still the House did 
not vote it a decrease. Immediately the 
cry went up. The Commissioner of Gi 
toms laid off 85 per cent of the essen 
tial personnel, retaining the non-essen- 
tial; won, by this action, the support of 
newspapers, Governors, mayors, Cham 
bers of Commerce, and thousands of in 
dividuals; secured the services of the 
president of the National Customs Ser 
ice Association to notify every Customs 
employe to demand the reinstatement of 
those laid off. When Congress discov 
ered the truth behind the nation-wide 
protest, the essential men were imme 
diately restored, and a new Commissionet 
of Customs appointed. 


But the damage had been done. Fed 
eral employes openly had influenced leg 
islation and successfully violated a fed- 
eral law. Such practices continued @ 
other bureaus—the Bureau of Labor’ Ste 
tistics, Post-Office Department, Concilit- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor 
and many, many others. In every cas 
federal employes influenced the legisle 
tion of Congress by indirectly using the 
protests and complaints of a misinformed 
public. 


Now, in the face of these past & 
posures, Government employes are opet 
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ly backing what could be the end of 
our federal system of government, the 
beginning of Socialism, and the ultimate 
consummation of Communism. The pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon Con- 
gress by Government officials, on Gov- 
emment time, at Government expense 
for the passage of a national compulsory 
health insurance law is a heinous crime, 
unworthy of the high ideals set down by 
the Founding Fathers of the American 
Republic. 

The passage of a national compulsory 
health insurance law, instigated by cer- 
tain government employes, is the thesis 
of Socialism and the antithesis of fed- 
etalism. The framers of the Constitution 
were faced with the problem of insuring 
the strength of the national government 
while at the same time preserving the 
autonomy of the states. They did this by 
letting the sovereignty reside in the peo- 
ple, and giving the federal government 
certain specific powers enumerated in the 
Constitution. Popular sovereignty was 
thus assured through the process of mak- 
ing and amending the national and state 
constitutions. 

However, when the federal govern- 
ment is allowed to expand to such a 
degree that certain pressure groups with- 
in the government are able to force leg- 
islation that will control the people 
tather than the people voluntarily con- 
trolling themselves, popular sovereignty 
is doomed. If the people want group 
health insurance, let it be spontaneous, 
voluntary and intelligently conceived by 
them; let it be aided by federal grants, 
such as a State Conservation Plan or State 
Educational Plan; and above all let it 
be administered ethically, efficiently and 
economically. 


The advocates of national compulsory 


health insurance are believed to have 
their headquarters in the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Naturally the passage of such 
a bill would greatly enlarge this already 
tremendous bureau, further increasing its 
size and power. Representative Forest A. 
Harness of Indiana, chairman of a House 
subcommittee which has uncovered these 
facts, estimates the annual cost of such 
a bill to be as high as $7,000,000,000. 

Congressman Harness’ subcommittee 
unearthed untold violations of the afore- 
mentioned federal law forbidding fed- 
eral employes to use federal funds to in- 
fluence legislation. Government officials 
were sent abroad at Government expense 
to gather information on similar com- 
pulsory health programs; material in 
favor of such a bill has been printed 
and distributed by the FSA at govern- 
ment expense; arrangements to send an 
investigator to New Zealand at govern- 
ment expense were blocked when the 
Harness committee exposed this man as 
having long been associated with Com- 
munist organizations. 

At a time when this country is throw- 
ing every effort into the task of preserv- 
ing the democratic way of life through- 
out the world wherever possible, the in- 
habitants of the United States must not 
neglect their own back yard. The un- 
scrupulous practices of federal bureauc- 
racy must be combatted. If a national 
compulsory health insurance bill is al- 
lowed to ferment in the avaricious minds 
of a few, the tremendous gains of the 
medical and dental professions will be 
dissipated. In order to maintain their 
lofty position as health services, in order 
to encourage increased efficiency and ini- 
tiative, these professions must expose 
the unlawful tactics of a Big Govern- 


ment trying to get bigger. 
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P. resident's Message 





H. K. Witrrs 


The first month of 1948 revealed many 
activities and plans for the State Society. 
Already some committees have met and 
have set up ways and means of confront- 
ing the many problems. Society affairs 
each year become more complex but your 
officers are pleased with the sincerity that 
all chairmen and committees take their 
assignments. Every member realized that 
the State Society is not just a central office 
in Harrisburg but a large group with a 
combined interest and responsibility from 
each District. 

Activities of all committees fall in one 
of two groups; first the one which con- 
cerns the betterment and high standards 
and welfare of the dental profession and 
second, the other which concerns the den- 
tal health of the citizens of our Common- 
wealth. Many times these two groups 
overlap for what concerns the public also 
concerns the dentist. The Legislative, Law 
Enforcement, and Prosthetic-Service Com- 
mittees are on the alert watching pro- 
posed and present State and Federal Laws. 
Dental health is of paramount importance 
and is considered from various angles. 
The first consideration takes us back to 
the Dental Schools, the origin of our 
dental teaching. Techniques and proce- 


dures of operations have been stressed, 
with only a limited amount of time given 
the student on the teaching of Dental 
Health to his patient and the public at 
large. The dental student must be brought 
to realize that he as a dentist owes some- 
thing to humanity. The dentist graduates 
with the thought that all hours should be 
productive hours and time spent talking 
to patients, giving lectures, working im 
hospitals and clinics is a waste of time. 
A lesson can and should be taken from 
the medical profession. The physician 
gives some hours every day in clinics, 
health centers, assuming that it is his obli- 
gation to society. The next approach must 
be an educational campaign to our entire 
membership informing them of the pres- 
ent urgent needs. 

Another approach to Dental Health is 
thru the Elementary School Teachers who 
are responsible for the proper education 
of our youth. An evaluation of Text 
Books on Health shows a variance of 
theories and methods, some are satisfac- 
tory but many are incomplete and some 
even incorrect. What is needed now is a 
correct text on Dental Health which 
could be used as an auxiliary to other 
Health Text Books. 

The dental examinations made thr 
the Compulsory School Health act shows 
the need of more and better dentistry for 
children. A survey of the State would be 
advisable, to find out the number of ex- 
isting clinics both in urban and rural sec- 
tions, and what areas are being supplied 
and which need care. Clinics, and if 
necessary mobile units must be provided 
to give dental care for all in need. Very 
little has been done in the past in regard 
to the dental health of the adult. The 
Industrial Health Department of out 
State has been making some surveys fe 
cently and we admire their pioneering. A 
Dental Health Planning Conference is 
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ideal to study these and many other den- 
tal problems. Phases of Dental Health 
are discussed with representatives from 
all districts together with the heads of 
groups and departments interested in the 
subject. Round table discussions climax- 
ing with definite conclusions will supply 
our Society with definite goals to achieve. 


That Hobby Exhibit 


You have heard before from the pro- 
gtam committee but just as a reminder 
plan to be at Atlantic City May 11, 12 
and 13 for the 80th Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Dental Society. 


OP he deheds 


Harowp H. ZEHNER, Chairman, Hobby Exhibit 


When day is done, and your long 
labors at the chair have ended—without 
further ado, drop into the nearest com- 
fortable chair and relax—really and truly 
relax. If, then, you can allow your 
thoughts to wander through pleasant 
fields far removed from dentistry, you 
have learned the first principles of work- 
ing at a hobby. To be able to relax in the 
full sense of all that the word implies is 
the first step necessary for any hobbyist. 
No greater satisfaction can be experienced 
by anyone, than that of seeing come to 
fruition the work of one’s own hands. 
Not for profit, nor yet for gain, but for 
the pure joy of seeing something of use 
of ornamentation come into being. 

There are too many of us who practice 
dentistry twenty-four hours each day. We 
have failed to see the many other facets 
of this life of ours, and short as is our 
duration on this sphere, ours is the op- 
portunity to make it brighter by working 
with our hands and producing, in many 
instances, unusual things. On the other 
hand many of us have used our leisure 
time in the pursuit of one of the many 
hobbies, some of them unusual, some un- 
heard of before, but all a source of much 
enjoyment and pride in accomplishment 
and production. 

When rubbing elbows with our fellow 
practitioners during the year, we seldom 
suspect them of being accomplished arti- 
sams in wood, metals, oils, ceramics, or 
many other of the materials from which 
brain-children are fashioned. This year, 


in May, when we hold our 80th State 
Society Meeting, the Hobby Exhibit will 
be one of the main attractions. Whoever 
enjoys the pursuit of a hobby will most 
assuredly look forward to having one or 
more of his finished items on display. We 
feel sure that there are so many of us 
engaged in extra-curricular work-bench 
activities that it would be in order at this 
time for all to get together in one huge 
display of talent which has been too long 
hidden. You need not hide your light 
under a bushel, there is no recreational 
occupation that cannot be recognized at 
this exhibit. We are aware that some men 
have invaded woman’s domain and prac- 
ticed the arts of embroidery, crocheting, 
needlepoint, etc. There is no valid reason 
why anyone who engages in bylines of 
this nature should feel reluctant to show 
his wares, since who are we to say him 
nay, when we cannot even sew a button 
on own waistcoat, let alone bring a ra- 
diant rose to bloom in full color on a 
piece of lowly linen! 

We earnestly urge everyone who can 
possibly do so to bring his work to the 
display at Atlantic City, come next May. 
Very shortly you will receive a letter bear- 
ing upon this subject and it is the earnest 
desire of the Hobby Committee that you 
fill in the attached questionnaire and re- 
turn it as soon as you possibly can. Let us 
all make this Hobby Exhibit one long to 
be remembered and good enough to be 
continually repeated at our annual State 
Society Meetings. 





Report of the Ccninlive Secretary 
and the Harrisburg Office 





Ray CoBAUGH 


Now that the auditors have completed 
their reports for the year 1947 it might be 
well to look into the material side of or- 
ganized dentistry in Pennsylvania and to 
note what has happened during the past 
year. 

To begin with, there has been no 
change in the dues of the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society; we are operating on 
the same dues per capita as has been col- 
lected for the past several years. Unlike 
prices in general there has been no ad- 
vance. All dental organizations which 
have an overhead and an established 
central office are facing an increasingly 
difficult budget problem. Rents, salaries, 
equipment and everything else that goes 
with administration is much higher in 
price than it was several years ago. Only 
a rapidly increasing membership of the 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society has 
saved the organization from an operating 
deficit during the past year. Then too, 


strict economies have been invoked on 
the work of some of the committees; the 
result is that the overall financial picture 
is good. As a matter of fact the total 
assets of the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society at the end of ‘47 are practically 
the same as they were at the end of "46, 
This is a good sign, particularly in view 
of the fact that about three thousand 
dollars have been spent in improving the 
building and in the acquisition of equip- 
ment for the central office. 

It has been the desire of your executive 
secretary since he took office to acquire 
modern equipment throughout to enable 
the Society to function properly and ef- 
ficiently. During the war it was impos- 
sible to buy many of the things we needed 
at the central office and now since they 
are available again an abnormally large 
amount of money. was spent during 1947 
to acquire them. Practically the same 
thing applies to improvements on the 
building. It was difficult for some time to 
get the proper material and the labor to 
make these improvements and now since 
they are possible they have been made. 
The Board of Trustees and the sub-com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees having 
jurisdiction over the material things im 
the central office have been very coopet 
ative and we here at the central office 
would appreciate your stopping in to se 
the physical plant at Harrisburg any time 
you get the opportunity. 

In looking back at the finances it is 
quite natural, at the same time, to 
forward. During 1948 the same high 
prices, increased salaries, cost of equip- 
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ment and so forth will be working against 
abalanced budget. And a rapidly expand- 
ing program of increased services would 
certainly upset the present balance that 
has been preserved. Several committees 
have under consideration programs that 
would cost a great deal of money. It is 
neither the function nor within the 
province of the central office to make ob- 
servations concerning policy and these 
observations concerning the difficulty of 
finance are not necessarily criticisms of 
any program that a particular committee 
may have in mind. 

We are fortunate in the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society to have a Board of 
Trustees which carefully follows the 
finances of the organization and it is 
hoped that enough members in each dis- 
trict will interest themselves in these 
finances to the extent that a sound pro- 
gram can be developed. The American 
Dental Association is apparently faced 
with the situation where it is necessary 
either to substantially raise dues or to 
drastically curtail the projected program. 
It would seem to me that the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dental Society does not need 
to reach such an impasse or reach a posi- 
tion where it has to choose between one 
of the two programs provided a definite 
attempt is made properly to coordinate 
policies with ability to pay. All of the 
foregoing is not to be construed as a 
plea on the part of the central office to 
give consideration to increasing dues of 
the Pennsylvania State Dental Society. 
The function of this central office is only 
to carry out the policies that have been 
Set up by the committees and by the of- 
fiers and to make such facts available 
concerning finances and policies that will 
enable the House of Delegates and the 
Trustees to make decisions based on facts 
at hand. 


Among the things that will require a 
considerable amount of money this year 
is the meeting to be staged at Atlantic 
City without the financial help that came 
from commercial exhibitors. Nevertheless 
this is very definitely indicated as a sound 
and progressive idea and certainly one 
that we ought adequately to explore if we 
want to be fair to both our exhibitors 
and to our members. The information 
concerning the cost of holding meetings 
without exhibitors will be very valuable. 
All of this data can be gathered from the 
Atlantic City meeting and will be made 
accessible to committees planning for 
subsequent meetings. 


Any questions that might come up 
concerning observations in this report can 
be answered by your trustee who is in 
receipt monthly of a detailed explanation 
of what goes on from a financial stand- 
point in the Harrisburg office. He will be 
willing and able to answer all your ques- 
tions, moreover, the probability is that he 
will much appreciate your interest. The 
central office suggests that an adequate 
opportunity be given to your trustee to 
report at the annual meeting of your 
district. 


The usual statistics concerning mem- 
bership are not carried in this report 
because at this early date only a distorted 
figure is available which would have no 
real bearing on the over-all results that 
we expect to achieve during the year 
1948. If the 1948 membership equals 
that of 1947 which was somewhat over 
5,100, the officers and membership com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society should be well pleased because 
there are a number of factors which have 
contributed unusually to make 1947 a 
banner year. 











Sh: hitter aad Sputt of thi ikon 


FREDERICK W. HERBINE, 
Chairman Prosthetic Dental Service Committee 


The letter and spirit of all laws govern- 
ing dentistry are that we, as dentists, are 
responsible for the services we render 
patients, We are educationally qualified 
by graduation from a dental school, 
licensed by the State to practice dentistry, 
and we should know the laws governing 
dentistry. We know there should be no 
direct contact between the patient and the 
dental laboratory. If the laboratories are 
to honor these laws, it is not fair to the 
laboratory owner or technician that we, 
the dentists, ask them to operate unlaw- 
fully. Yet it is said that 75% of the 
violations of this practice are due to the 
dentists themselves. 

When we send a patient to the dental 
laboratory, we know we are breaking the 
law; we are unworthy of the confidence 
the State entrusted us with by granting 
to us a license; we are undermining the 
respect which our patients have for us 
and we are causing the laboratory owner 
to break the law which he is reluctant to 
do. The placing of the finest dental laws 
on the statute books of any State is of no 
avail unless it has the observance and sup- 
port of all right thinking dentists. We all 
know that it is only a minority of dentists 
who are asking laboratories to perform 
services for them that are illegal, and 
that a certain percentage of these men do 
it unthinkingly. But we do think that a 
few of the violations, which have been 
brought to our attention, deserve the light 
of day, viz.: Sending a patient directly to 
a laboratory for repairs or selection of 
moulds and shades of teeth, taking or 
correcting bites, trimming sore spots 
under dentures, consultation generally, or 


requesting the laboratory technician to 
visit the dentist's office to take impres- 
sions or make adjustments. 

By doing the above and others, which 
possibly haven’t been mentioned, we, as 
dentists, are giving the patient his first 
contact with the laboratory. Before long, 
they will be taking their repairs directly 
to the laboratory and it follows in natural 
sequence they will ask to have other 
services rendered. 

We must not forget that the dental 
laboratory industry is a business which is 
dependent upon us for its survival and 
they fear to offend their valued clients 
when they are asked to perform services 
which are illegal. I would like to list a 
few suggestions for the dentist to follow 
in order that the laboratories may operate 
ethically: 

Do not send patients to a dental 
laboratory for any reason. 

Do not bring a patient to the lab- 
oratory. (It is not necessary for a 
patient to be present in a dental 
laboratory for shades, moulds or ad- 
justments. If a case fits the model 
which the dentist sends to the lab 
oratory, he should be able to make 
adjustments in the office. ) 

Do not call the laboratory ownét 
or any of his technicians to assist if 
adjusting cases in the mouth, or help 
prove your opinicns concerning aa 
appliance to the patient. 

When sending a case to the lab 
oratory be sure your impressions 
and models are such that a good fit- 
ting appliance can be made upon 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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What are You doing for the Dental 
Health of your Community ? 


THE PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, COUNCIL ON DENTAL HEALTH, 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


YOU are rendering a fine dental health 
service to your patients. BUT are you 
satisfied that for every person you render 
this fine service there are four, five or 
more persons in your community who 
may be denied the benefits or even the 
proper knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from such health service? 

The answer perhaps is, “No, not satis- 
fied, but what can I do about it?” If you 
teach your own patients the proper care 
of their mouths and of their children’s 
mouths in addition to rendering your best 
prophylactic and restorative service, you 
are contributing in a large measure to the 
dental health of your community, You 
are not, however, contributing enough 
unless you make your influence reach out 
beyond the confines of your office, beyond 
your own clientele. 

You may say that you do not have time 
to do more—your practice which is most 
important to your livelihood consumes all 
of your time. Or you may say “Let George 
do it’ since you pay dues to your dental 
society, small though they be, for the pro- 
tection and benefits derived. This is not 
a valid answer. “George” cannot do it 
without your help. You meet people day 
in and day out with whom you have the 
most influence in dental matters. Right at 
your dental chair you can help those other 
members of your community who never 
reach a dental chair. 

Your practice consists of a cross-section 
of American life—many leaders of your 
community — civic leaders — clergymen, 
teachers, politicians, members of parent- 
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teachers’ organizations and service clubs, 
physicians, labor leaders, big and small 
business men, and parents. Yow are their 
dentist and they look to you for dental 
information. Few if any of them know or 
realize the enormity of the dental health 
problem. It is your responsibility to your 
community and to your profession to 
inform them. 

If you do not have all the correct facts, 
they are available through your state and 
A. D. A. councils on dental health. Much 
mis-information as to the causes and ef- 
fects of dental diseases has been dissem- 
inated in the past. Little has been told 
the rank and file of the public of the 
carefully planned long-term practical pro- 
gram being developed by your state and 
A. D. A. councils-on dental health to 
improve the dental health of the nation. 
You can bring this authoritative informa- 
tion directly to the people of your com- 
munity. 

You can familiarize yourself with the 
latest developments in this program by 
taking an active part in your state and 
local council on dental health. Read the 
literature, magazines and pamphlets avail- 
able which describe the program—the 
caries control program, our goals and 
principles, the progress of fluorine ther- 
apy and other preventive measures. You 
can participate in the dental health work- 
shops when they are held in your state. 
Learn the latest accepted terms to explain 
dentistry’s program to your patients. This 
is your duty to yourself, your profession 
and to the public as a doctor—a teacher. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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TJemrple’s Dedication Days April 15-16 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Temple Alumni prepare to welcome, officially, the ‘‘dream come true’, its new 
and most beautiful dental school in the world. The dental school, second oldest in 
the United States moved into the new building and new location, Broad Street and 
Allegheny Avenue in October. Dean Timmons and representative Alumni are pre- 
paring a program in keeping with the modern institution. The program and facilities 
shall be such that every Alumnus must accept this invitation to come back to his new 


old home. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 15 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON SYMPOSIA AND CLINICS 
Dental Caries Periodontia 
Philip Jay—Ann Arbor Howard A. Hartman—Cleveland 
Thomas J. Hill—Cleveland Maynard K. Hine—Indianapolis 
Robert G. Kesel—Chicago Isidore Hirschfeld—New York 


Oral Surgery 
Members, Examining Board, American Association of Oral Surgeons 
J. Orton Goodsell—Saginaw 
Howard C. Miller—Chicago 
Leslie M. Fitzgerald—Dubuque 


Prosthodontia Pedodontia 
Theodore A. Bodine—Akron George W. Teuscher—Chicago 
Radiodontia 


Leroy Main—St. Louis 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel — Main Ballroom 
Annual Dinner 


Speaker of National Repute 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 
Morning 
Convocation Exercises 
A. E. Rowlett, Leicester, England, Honorary President, Federation Dentaire Interna- 
tionale, will give principal address. 
Honorary Degrees to be presented. 
Afternoon 
Open House 
Gerald D. Timmons, Dean; Gustav C. Tassman, President, Dental Alumni; Abraham 
Lubowitz, Chairman, Publicity; Raymond Walter, Chairman, Reunion; Jay 
Eshleman, Chairman, Dinner; Carl E. McMurray, Chairman, Registration; James 
Cameron, Chairman, Hospitality; Albert L. Borish, Chairman, Scientific Program. 
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Doings at Your Alina Mater 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Z. JOHN GREGORY 

The Fourth Annual Alumni-Student 
Christmas Party, sponsored by the Alumni 
Association of the Dental School, was 
held in the school auditorium before a 
capacity crowd estimated at well in excess 
of 850 persons. At the party were many 
alumni who spent an enjoyable evening 
in the company of former classmates and 
old friends. 

The show itself was prepared and 
staged by students. Included were skits, 
portrayed in various classrooms with the 
inevitable “panning” of professors. Typ- 
ical mannerisms were well mimicked to 
the enjoyment of all. Songs were sung by 
such groups as “The Four Incisors’’ and 
“The Ten Deciduous Germs.” The latter 
were dressed as little girls who danced 
on the stage as a chorus group. The 
School of Oral Hygiene participated in 
the program with a soprano solo by one 
of the student hygienists. Tap dancers 
and piano solos were also included on 
the program. 

President Robert Johnson, Dean Tim- 
mons and Alumni President Dr. Gustave 
Tassman addressed the group. Santa 
Claus, complete with white beard and red 
suit, gave out “knockers” and gifts. In- 
cluded in the gifts was a beautiful poin- 
settia plant for Mrs. Timmons. The party 
then moved to the lobby where refresh- 
ments were served and music was played 
for dancing. 

Dr. Andrew Francis Jackson, Professor 
of Orthodontics and Head of the Depart- 
ment has recently returned from South 
America where he gave a series of lec- 
tures on orthodontia in South American 
Schools. He has now resumed his duties 
here at Temple. 


Dr. Herbert Cobe, Professor of Ba. 
teriology, has returned from Chi 
where he attended the Meeting of th 
American Association for the Advane 
ment of Science. 

Our Dean, Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, 
spoke before the Easton. Rotary Clubm 
January 8. On January 14 he spoke be 
fore the Delaware State Dental Society 
and on January 15 here at the School of 
Dentistry he attended the meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Crippled 
Children. 

With a February schedule which prom 
ises to be as heavy as usual for our Dean, 
he is already slated to speak before the 
Eighth Annual Childrens’ Health Day in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 2. 

A Scopicon has been purchased and in- 
stalled in the Histology-Pathology Labor- 
atory. This instrument is a microprojec- 
tion apparatus which enables eight stv 
dents and an instructor to view a mic 
scopic section simultaneously. Individual 
pointers operated by students and in 








structor enables anyone in the group t 
refer to any particular area in question 
The same instrument may also be used 
to project microscopic sections on 4 
screen. It is further adapted to permit the 
projection of 2 x 2 kodachrome trans 
parencies. The light source for the Scop 
con comes from mercury vapor lamps 
which are water cooled. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
J. S. OARTE 


While the students were home for 


two-week Christmas recess workmen made 


considerable progress on the impro 

ments to the clinic building. A ‘floating’ 
false ceiling was erected over the mail 
operative clinic floor and new lights i 
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stalled. Alumni will be most agreeably 
ised when they see the rejuvenation 
of the school. 

Dean Van Kirk has appointed a num- 
ber of Faculty Committees. Such commit- 
tees and their chairmen follow: Curricu- 
lum, Dean Van Kirk; Admissions, W. F. 
Swanson; Graduate Study, W. F. Swan- 
son; Student Progress (juniors and sen- 
iors), E. G. Meisel; Student Progress 
(freshmen and sophomores), J. S. Oartel; 
Teacher Training, Dean Van Kirk; Grad- 
ing Measurement, H. C. Metz; Student 
Aid, J. C. Eselman; Library, W. H. 
Archer; Student Equipment (juniors and 
seniors), D. L. Black; Student Equipment 
(freshmen and sophomores, and general 
chairman), C. F. Brand; Museum, C. F. 
Brand; Research, J. S. Oartei. 

With regret we report the death of Dr. 
William E. Coulson, °13, at one time 
instructor in technics at the School. For 
the past 34 years Dr. Coulson practiced 
in Braddock. He was the father-in-law 
of Dr. Joseph West, of Greensburg. 

Mr. C. E. Friesell, professor of basic 
technology and curator of the museum, 
son of the late Dean H. E. Friesell, has 
resigned his teaching appointment and 
will devote his time to farming. 

On November 19 Dr. J. C. Eselman 
spoke to the Ninth District Society on 
“Localization in Dental Radiography”. 
Dr. Eselman also appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Greater New York Meeting 
as essayist ; his subject was ‘‘Dental Radio- 
graphic Examination’. 

In October Dr. W. Harry Archer spoke 
to the Buffalo Dental Alumni and Dis- 
trict Society of Buffalo on ‘Benign Tu- 
mors of: the Oral Cavity’. On November 
4 before the Detroit District Dental So- 
ciety Dr. Archer presented “Oral Surgery 
for the General Practitioner’’ and, when 
he spoke recently to the Chartiers Valley 
Branch Society of the Odontological 
Society, his subject was “Problems in Oral 
Surgery”’. 

Dean Van Kirk was guest of honor at 
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a smoker given by the Greater New York 
Pittsburgh Dental Alumni Society during 
the recent New York meeting. Chancellor 
Rufus H. Fitzgerald and Dean Van Kirk 
attended a conference of university pres- 
idents and dental deans at Princeton Uni- 
versity December 13 and 14. At one ses- 
sion of this conference Dr. Fitzgerald 
presided. 

Dr. J. S. Oartel attended the annual 
meeting of the American Electron Micro- 
scope Society in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber and took this opportunity to visit 
Temple's new dental school. Dr. Gerald 
D. Timmons, Temple's genial dean, acted 
as guide on a one man tour of this out- 
standing and exceptional school. Temple 
not only “has something’’ but, it seems to 
the writer, has just about everything to 
be wished for in a dental school. 

Dean Van Kirk and Dr. W. F. Swan- 
son attended the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Chicago the last week 
of December. 

Dr. C. W. Hagan, head of the depart- 
ment of pedodontia, is at home recuper- 
ating from a serious operation. We hear 
that Dr. Marie Mercado Ross has left 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., to practice in her 
native Puerto Rico. 

When Congress approves the appoint- 
ment, Col. Walter D. Love, '15, will be- 
come Brigadier General Love. Congratu- 
lations, General Love! 

Major John L. Mac Kown, '34, on 
leave of absence from the Army Dental 
Corps for graduate work in oral surgery 
at Pittsburgh, has been forced to discon- 
tinue his graduate work because of illness 
and is now hospitalized at. Carlisle 
Barracks. 

Capt. Arnold Stern, Sept. '45, is now 
stationed in the Canal Zone; Capt. L. L. 
Lathrop, Sept. '45, is stationed at Stutt- 
gart, Germany. A recent visitor to the 
school was Lt. James Reber, Sept. °45, 
now stationed at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


Dr. T. W. Brand, professor of anat- 
omy, journeyed to California during the 
Christmas recess to visit his wife, daugh- 
ter and grand-daughter, the latter being 
the daughter of Dr. Charles V. Bing- 
ham, °46. 

Freshman Robert E. Heichel, of Wind- 
ber, was killed December 28, when his 
private plane crashed near Johnstown, 
Pa. Mr. Heichel was on his way to Flor- 
ida for the Christmas recess. 

The School of Dentistry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has received a grant 
of $5,000 from the National Advisory 
Cancer Council for a program of under- 
graduate education in the field of early 
cancer recognition and prevention. The 
program is under the direction of Dr. N. 
C. Ochsenhirt, professor of pathology 
and oral surgery. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LOUIS |. GROSSMAN 

Dr. Lawrence Curtis was recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Clinical Maxillo- 
Facial Surgery and Dr. Robert H. Ivy 
was appointed Professor of Maxillo- 
Facial Surgery. 

A very successful postgraduate course 
in Oral Surgery was given during the 
week of December 15, 1947, under the 
direction of Dr. John H. Gunter. 


Dr. George Stewart addressed the Den- 
tal Study Club of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
December 5, 1947, on the subject of 
“Root Canal Therapy” giving both a lec- 
ture and a clinic. 

At a meeting of the 9th District Den- 
tal Society of New York held at the 
Columbia University Club in New York 
on December 6, 1947, Dr. Louis I. Gross- 
man spoke on “Immediate Root Resec- 
tion”; Dr. J. L. T. Appleton discussed 
“Principles and Critique of Caries Activ- 
ity Tests”; and Dr. Thomas Meloy talked 
on “Role of Dentistry in Complete Den- 
ture Service”. 

Dr. Ned B. Williams participated in 


a symposium on “Dental Caries’ held by 
the Subsection on Dentistry of the 
A.A.A.S., in Chicago on December 28, 
1947. His subject was ‘Immunological 
Reactions of Lacto-bacilli’’. 


Dr. Robert Stephan gave an informal 
talk at our school on methods of dental 
caries control on December 15, 1947, 


The following participated in a Dental 
Symposium held at a regular meeting of 
the Philadelphia Pediatric Society on Jan- 
uary 13, 1948, in the Hall of the College 
of Physicians: 

Dr. George M. Dorrance, “Proper Age 
for Cleft Palate Operations’; Dr. John 
W. Ross, “Orthodontic Facts of Interest 
to the Pediatrician’; Dr. Mary M. Moore, 
“Operative Dentistry for Children’; Dr. 
W. M. Krogman, ‘Facial Dental Growth 
Relationships in Children”; Dr. J. L. T. 
Appleton, “Views of Etiology of Dental 
Caries”. 

Dr. John H. Stine addressed the 
Schuylkill Dental Society in Pottsville, 
Pa., November 12, 1947, on “Diseases of 
the Gums’’. 

Dr. John H. Greene spoke before the 
Reading Clinic Club on “Diagnosis of 
Periodontosis”, at Reading, Pa., on De- 
cember 19, 1947. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. J. L. T. 
Appleton as a Special Consultant to the 
U. S. Public Health Service as a member 
of the Dental Study Section of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health for a 5-year pe- 
riod to December 31, 1952. 

A motion picture film on “Immediate 
Root Resection”, prepared by Dr. Louis 
I. Grossman, was shown at the greater 
New York Dental Meeting December 
8-12, 1947. 

Dr. J. L. T. Appleton talked on “The 
Future of Dental Education” at a lunch- 
eon at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
arranged by the L. D. Caulk Company, 
on December 29, 1947. 
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‘47 Jerome S. Mittelman has opened 
an office.in New York City for the prac- 
tice of dentistry. 

'46 Lawrence E. Melhuish, Jr. has re- 
turned from service. 

‘47 Arthur S. Rosenbaum has opened 
an office for the practice of dentistry in 
Philadelphia. 

‘41 Alvin A. Goldhush has recently 
announced the openihg of an office in 
New York City where his practice will be 
limited to Orthodontics. 





‘17 Arthur E. Corby and Robert H. 
Ivy, '02 D, have received the Award of 
Merit of the General Alumni Society for 
outstanding service to the University. 

'26 Thomas P. Fox has been elected 
President of the Organized Classes of the 
University. 

'34 H. B. G. Robinson has recently 
been appointed administrator of a teach- 
ing program in the field of Oral Cancer 
at Ohio State University College of 
Dentistry. 











WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR THE DENTAL HEALTH OF YOUR 
COMMUNITY ?—(Cont. from Page 136) 


By such a united effort and interest 
of its individual members, the dental pro- 
fession can develop and carry out a pro- 
gram for the American people which will 
be practical and in the -best interest of 
both the dental profession and the public 
health, and dentists can avoid the foisting 
of programs sponsored by impractical 


You can guide the destiny of dental 
health service in America! It is your pro- 
fessional duty to impart the latest authen- 
tic dental information to the people of 
your community and help to counteract 
misstatements and plans that are inimical 
to public health and the practice of good 
dentistry ! 





planners and opportunists. 





THE LETTER AND SPIRIT OF THE LAW—(Cont. from Page 134) 


structions in order that both of you 
will know where a mistake has been 
made if the case is unsatisfactory. 
If these few fundamental suggestions 
are followed, I am sure we will be taking 
a forward step in improving relations be- 
tween our profession and the dental lab- 
oratory industry. We will be carrying out 
the Spirit and Letter of the Law. 


them. Check your impression and 
bite, and note any unusual condition 
in mouth and teeth. 

Send full instructions in writing 
along with each case and a detailed 
description of your requirements. 
Give the technician advantage of 
your knowledge of oral anatomy. 
Retain a carbon copy of your in- 





SIGMA EPSILON DELTA 48TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


don't delay in getting in your reservation 
immediately. 

For further information, please com- 
municate with Dr. FRED BECKERMAN, 
3401 Ryan Avenue, Philadelphia 36, Pa., 
MA 4-3353. 


The Annual Convention of the Sigma 
Epsilon Delta Fraternity will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
on February 21 and February 22, 1948. 

Everything for your comfort, enjoy- 
ment and pleasure is being planned. So 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


1948 
Feb. 2—Reading Dental Society, Medical Hall, 412 Walnut St., Reading 
Feb. 4-6—GREATER PHILADELPHIA ANNUAL MEETING, 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
Feb. 6—York County Dental Society, Professional Building, York 
Feb. 9—Odontographic Society of West Philadelphia 
Feb. | 10—Cumberland Valley Dental Society 
Feb. 10—Blair County Dental Society, 7 P.M., Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona 
Feb. 16—Luzerne Dental Society, Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre 
Feb. 16—Lycoming Dental Society, 7:30 P.M., Lycoming Hotel 
Feb. 17—Harris Dental Society, Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster 
Feb. | 17—Lawrence County Dental Society, Castleton Hotel, New Castle 
Feb. 17—Tri-County Dental Society, Lewisburg 
Feb. 18—Erie County Dental Society, Moose Club, Erie 
Feb. 19—Beaver Valley Dental Society 
Feb. | 23—Montgomery-Bucks Dental Society, Valley Forge Hotel, Norristown 
Feb. 


23—-Cambria County Dental Society, 6 P.M., Capitol Hotel, Johnstown 


Feb. 23-25—-Central Pa. 7th District Dental Society, Fort Stanwix, Johnstown 


May 11-13—-PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
Atlantic City 


FIRST DISTRICT 
MARTIN A. SALAS, Editor 

The last monthly meeting brought a 
capacity crowd to hear Dr. Clyde H. 
Schuyler, of New York City, present his 
topic on “When is a Partial Denture a 
Restoration?” Our first meeting of the 
New Year brought this widely known 
clinician in Prosthetic Dentistry. Every- 
one who attended left with a feeling of 
having learned a great deal in designing 
partial dentures. Emphasis was placed 
on planning, oral and systematic health, 
maintenance of abutment teeth, and ridge 
support. 

On Wednesday, March 3, 1948, 
the County Society will present Dr. 
Milton M. Krogman of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Krogman, Professor of Physical Anthro- 
pology in the School of Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will have an 
unusual topic of interest to the Dentist, 
“Crime Detection’, of which we have 


DENTAL SOCIETY, Annual Meeting, 


heard a great deal in recent months. 

In lieu of our regular meeting in Feb- 
ruary we have our Greater Philadelphia 
Annual Meeting, February 4, 5 and 6 a 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. This meet- 
ing is our pride and joy for it ranks as 
one of the best in the country for only the 
most outstanding clinicians and speakers 
are our guests. This year, two days, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, will be devoted to 
General Sessions with forums on Organ 
ized Dentistry, Public Health, Nutrition 
and Dental Medicine. On the mornings 
of Wednesday and Thursday there shail 
be twenty-two registered clinics present 
ing all phases of dentistry. On Friday 
morning six topic discussions will be 
available from 10 A. M. to twelve, pre 
senting Prosthesis, Children’s Dentistry, 
Operative Dentistry, Oral Diagnosis, Oral 
Surgery and Roentgenology. Friday after- 
noon over thirty table clinics shall bring 
the meeting to a close. Throughout the 
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three days Commercial Exhibits will be 
available. 

The Formal Opening of the New 
Temple University School of Dentistry 
will be April 15-16. These two days will 
feature scientific sessions, conferring of 
honorary degrees, internationally known 
guest speakers and “open house” to all. 

Philadelphia is now presenting Sec- 
tional Study Refresher Courses with Of- 
fice Administration, Prosthetics, Local 
and General Anesthesia, Pedodontia, and 
Endodontia. These courses are available 
to all, but have limitations as to the num- 
ber of students that will be able to take 
the course; register now. 


NECROLOGY 


Dr. ALFRED M. Haas 


Dr. Alfred M. Haas, of Philadelphia, died 
on December 20, 1947. He was a graduate of 
Philadelphia College of Dental Surgery, Class 
of 1906. He was former Professor of Surgery 
and Exodontia of Temple University; a Life 
Member of the Philadelphia County Dental 
Society and Trustee of Temple University. 


Dr. E. V. WRIGHT 

Dr. E. V. Wright, of Narberth, Pa., died on 
December 15, 1947, at age 73. He was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Class of 1900, member of A. D. A., State and 
Philadelphia County Dental Societies. He was 
active in Catholic Information Society of Nar- 
berth, and other organizations. 


Dr. Howarp H. SHEPLER 


Dr. Howard H. Shepler, a resident of Mel- 
rose Park, Pa., and a former resident of Car- 
oe Pa., died at his home on November 13, 
1947. 

A graduate of Dickinson College and of 
the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Class of 1905, he was engaged in general 
practice, —- more than a third of his 
practice was devoted to Orthodontia, with 
offices in the Medical Arts Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

He is survived by his wife, Ethel; a 
daughter, Mrs. Herbert P. Harkins and three 
brothers. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
GRO. E. PASKOPOULOS, Editor 


The annual meeting of the Reading 
Dental Society was held at the Med- 
ical Hall, Reading, Pa., on Monday, 
January 5, 1948, at 8:30 P. M. The nom- 
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inating committee rendered its report. 

Dr. Harold Zehner, the retiring Presi- 
dent, presented a paper on the “Early 
Recognition of the Need for Orthodontic 
Treatment”. 


Dr. John C. Specker, Philadelphia, Pa., 
showed a film in color on “Recalling 
Your Future’. 

Plans for the annual banquet, which is 
always an outstanding affair, were an- 
nounced by the committee chairman, 
“Fredie’” Hoeffer. We know that under 
his capable leadership this too will be an 
event worth-while. 

At our last meeting, a fine tribute was 
paid to the editor of the Reading Dental 
Society's own Monthly Bulletin—Dr. F. 
W. Butler. This tribute is well deserved 
because “Frank” puts his heart and soul 
to this little publication and because of 
the Benjamin Franklin-like homespun 
philosophy he espouses—good reading 
too! 

Also at our last meeting a “new star’ 
was born. We refer to our own Charles 
Wolfe, whose paper on ‘Penicillin in 
Dentistry” was really outstanding. We 
feel that Charlie will be very much in de- 
mand from now on. 

The usual ‘Exodus’ to the Greater 
Philadelphia Meeting will be on in full 
swing. 

Refreshments ‘‘on the house” were 
served at our annual meeting — both 
liquid and solid. This, no doubt, was for 
the benefit of our HUNTERS who 
missed the last treat. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
B. M. BUYER, Editor 

The final 1947 meeting of the Harris- 
burg Dental Society was held Friday eve- 
ning, December 12, at the Harrisburg 
Academy of Medicine. The speaker was 
Dr. Ernest F. Ritsert, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
whose subject was Digest of Dentistry for 
Children. 


At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed, an election of officers for the year 
1948 was held. They are: President, Dr. 
James F. Giloner; Vice-President, Dr. P. 
M. McCracken; Treasurer, Dr. Lloyd L. 
Boyer; Secretary, Dr. William T. Pursel. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 
Cc. C. NESBIT, Editor 


Lycoming Dental Society 


At the annual meeting and banquet on 
Wednesday, December 17, the Lycoming 
Dental Society chose Dr. C. Weber 
Volckmer, Jr., President for the coming 
year. He succeeds Dr. E. G. Knights. 
Other officers named were: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. John Jusick, of Lock Haven; 
Secretary, Dr. John E. Whittaker; Di- 
rector, Dr. P. T. McGee, and Editor, Dr. 
Charles A. Sutliff. 

We met in the Williamsport Country 
Club and were served a lovely turkey 
dinner while the Brahms Trio delighted 
us with music throughout. After a short 
business session, we heard Mr. Jacques 
Romano delve into the mystic and the 
psychic mixed with cards and sleight of 
hand. It was one of the best attended 
meetings that we have had in a long 
while. The outgoing president is to be 
congratulated for his endeavors. Dr. B. 
A. Lowry was chairman. 

At the annual meeting for the election 
of officers of the Tri-County Dental So- 
ciety, the following men were installed: 

Dr. Berystresser, Sunbury, President. 
He succeeds Dr. C. C. Nesbit, Lewis- 
burg; Dr. S. M. Nesbit, Lewisburg, Vice- 
President; Dr. Boucher, Sunbury, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 
JULIUS L. PORIAS, Editor 
Cambria County Dental Society 


December being the festive season, the 
Society was called off from labor to re- 
freshment and instead of our customary 


scientific meeting, there was a Christmas 


Party held with the Ladies Auxiliary at 
Shangra-La Lodge on the evening of De. 
cember 22. There were about 90 dentists 
and their ladies present. After a very 
good meal, the women were lined up on 
one side of the room and the men on the 
other and a quize contest was held with 
“Dick” Wicks as the “Doctor I.Q.”” Mts. 
Frank Geer proved to be the smartest 
and, as a reward, got a 12-pound dressed 
turkey. After this there was dancing, 
bridge—with a prize at each table— 
penny ante, and elbow-bending. Lady 
Luck must have been smiling at Mrs. 
Geer, for rumor has it that when the 
penny ante game finally broke up, she 
had the biggest pile of pennies. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Geers, during the 
month, became grandparents for the first 
time. The elbow-benders seemed the 
hardiest, for long after the dancers and 
card players were through, they were still 
going strong—getting ready for New 
Year's Eve. It was a nice party all around 
and the committee in charge deserves a 
lot of praise. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Ling are back 
in Johnstown after sojourning in Florida 
for the past three years. He is opening 
an office in Geistown. 

“Dick” Goldberg is having a lot of 
nice things written about him by the 
sports writers for his ability as a football 
and basketball official. 


Central Pennsylvania Seventh District 
Dental Society 


Dr. Richard T. Wicks is lining up a 
promising array of essayists for the com- 
ing annual Central Pennsylvania meeting 
to be held at the Fort Stanwix Hotel in 
Johnstown, Feb. 23, 24 and 25. Among 
others are P. Gordon Kastigliano, M.D., 
of the Oncologic Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, who will talk on “Cancer and the 
Dentist’; Jack Lacy, director of the Lacy 
Institute, Boston, Mass. J. Lewis Blass 
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and Itving Tulkin of New York will talk 
on economics and office procedure; Dr. 
Gladwyn Graham, Chief of the Dept. of 
Oral Diagnosis, University of Pennsyl- 
yania Dental School and Dr. George A. 
Buckley, Associate Professor of Prosthe- 
tic Dentistry, University of New York 
Dental School. We expect to have a very 
fine meeting and good entertainment 
besides a good meal at the banquet. 

Dr. William T. “Skip” Hughes of 
Hollidaysburg is again coaching the St. 
Francis College basketball team and the 
boys from Loretto expect to have a good 
season. 


HGHTH DISTRICT 
4. ROBERT CUPP, Editer 

The highlight of the Christmas social 
season was the Open House held by the 
Jansen Molar Club, at the Hotel Emery 
in Bradford on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 27. The gracious hosts, Al, Mrs. 
Al and their staff, entertained the guests 
in their usual charming fashion. There 
were sixty-eight present and included 
dentists and their wives and assistants and 
technicians from Kane, Olean, Salamanca, 
Smethport, Ridgway, Farmers Valley, 
Wetmore and Bradford. Doctors Heckel 
and Hoenig poured. A sumptuous buffet 
lunch was served and the festivities were 
concluded with the singing of Christmas 
Carols. 

Dr. Richard Taylor, formerly of Shef- 
field, is now with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and located at Phoenix, Arizona. 


NINTH DISTRICT 
R. J. SAMPLE, Editor 


Due to the Hotel Bartlett being sold, 
the Ninth District Dental Society will 
hold its annual spring meeting at the 
Hotel Riverside in Cambridge Springs on 
Friday and Saturday, June 4 and 5, 1948, 
instead of June 11 and 12 as previously 
announced. 
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NECROLOGY 


Dr. JAMEs H. KELSEY 


Dr. gn H. Kelsey, age 71—born York, 
Died November 4, 1947. He was a 

of Toronto, 1898. 

He practiced Dentistry for nearly 50 years, 

was Past President of the Ninth District and 

Knight Templars sad Messnic cscs, He was 

one of the original members of Rotary in this 

city. 

TENTH DISTRICT 

HOMER D. BUTTS, Jr., Editor 

'Tis the day after Christmas 

As I pick up my pen 

Wondering what to write 

About our District Ten. 

When the thought suddently hits me, 

(Although ’twiall be late) 

To wish all you fellows 

A New Year that’s great. 

So let's buckle down with 

A zest that is keen, 

And make this year in Dentistry 

The best ever seen. 

Well, enough of this doggerel. If 
you've noticed the by-line, you can't 
blame Johnny Boyle for what appears in 
this column from now on. He served his 
term fully and faithfully. But on to a bit 
of Tenth District News. 

On the evening of November 20, 
1947, the Butler County Society held a 
“Clambake” at the Willard Hotel in 
Butler. Following dinner, Dr. J. P. Kens- 
ley, of New York City, presented a most 
instructive paper on ‘‘Denture Problems’’. 
A very timely subject. Elections followed, 
and the destinies of this Society for 1948 
rest in the following capable hands: Pres- 
ident, Dr. L. B. Thomas; Vice-President, 
Dr. O. Z. Beatty; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Ford H. Hays. The following men were 
elected to the Board of Directors: Drs. J. 
M. Murphy, P. D. Pollack, and Dr. R. J. 
Ralston. 

Two other component Societies held 
meetings on December 10, 1947. North 
Dental, a very live outfit if ever I saw 
one, held their monthly meeting in the 


Congress of Women’s Club. Following 
dinner, sports movies were shown and 
greatly enjoyed by the thirty-five members 
present. Next order of business was elec- 
tion of officers. The following were duly 
elected: President, Dr. V. F. Froelicher; 
Vice-President, Dr. R. G. Doehla; Secre- 
tary, Dr. David K. Atkinson; Treasurer, 
Dr. A. A. Garrish. Drs. Wm. Remlinger, 
Paul Cooper, and George Boucek were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 


The same night Chartiers Valley held 
their annual Christmas party at Chartiers 
Country Club, and a full evening of fun 
and business was enjoyed by thirty-five 
Christmas spirited dentists. Starting with 
an oyster bar at five o'clock, the evening 
progressed through dinner, movies of 
some highlights of the Pittsburgh Steelers 
games, a gift exchange, and an election of 
officers. Dr. Charles McDermitt was 


elected President, Dr. Wm. Wyke, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Drs. Lester Kern, J. 


Hunter Speer, and H. E. Artinger were 
elected Board members. 


On December 17, 1947, at 8 P. M. in 
the Blue Room of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Dr. Raymond K. Hyde, retiring President 
of the Odontological Society, sang his 
“Swan Song’’. Before a combined meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors and the 
general membership, Ray thanked his fel- 
low officers and committee chairmen for 
a job well done and this writer would 


like to publicly reverse the 
“Well done, Ray.” Following the 
monthly Board of Directors’ m 
President Hyde placed before the 
membership the question of 
rejection of the new constitution am 
laws, which had been previously pj 
in the Odontological Bulletin, and} 
had been presented before the me 
ship for consideration at the Q 
meeting of the Society. Also up 
jection or adoption were two chan 
the by-laws which had been prese 
the October meeting and printed i 
November Bulletin. The new con: 
was adopted; also one change, ni 
allowing a board member to succeed 
self. The second change pr 
namely, changing the name of the $¢ 
to the Southwestern Pennsylvania E 
Society, was rejected. With the ba 
concluded, Dr. Hyde called for a n 
to adjourn, and Johnny Mock, t 
doors Editor for the Pittsburgh | 
took over. Here is a story-teller pa 
cellence (although he may take som 
erties with the truth), and one @ 
finest hunters and fishermen of th 
American continent. As he co 

his listeners were of the opinion thi 
ting paid for hunting and fishing* 
such a bad job at that. If Johnny 
quits, there are plenty of Pittsburg; 
tists who would take his job. So 
March. 





CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: McKessen Nitrous Oxide, Oxy- 
gen and Ether Anesthesia Apparatus, Car- 
bon Dioxide Absorption of Fractional Re- 
breathing Method, slightly used, not in- 
cluding tanks or gauges, Army Hospital 

size, $285.00. Call Philadelphia PE 5-1994. 


FOR SALE: Jordan Hi Vacuum Inlay 
ing Equipment, Pump Vibrator, Flas 
Mechanical Mixing Bowl, slightly, 
$85.00. Desk space size. Call Phi 
PE 5-1994. 
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